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Reemployment for Aerospace Scientists 























Four hundred unemployed aerospace scientists and engi- 
neers will be recruited for a pilot program to reemploy 
them in jobs in State, county, and city administrations 
under a program jointly sponsored by HUD and the 
Labor Department. The candidates will be selected from 
the 10 areas in the Nation where unemployment is most 
severe among these professions: Cape Kennedy, Fla.; 
Huntsville, Ala.; Long Island, N.Y.; Boston, Mass.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Wichita, Kan.; Los Angeles, Orange County, San 
Jose, and San Diego, Calif. The National League of 
Cities/U.S. Conference of Mayors will conduct the pro- 
gram and by mid-July select the candidates, who will take 
part in a four-week orientation program either at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Cambridge or 
the University of California at Berkeley. 


“Hot Line” to HUD 


A “hot line” from HUD’s Regional Offices will soon go 
into operation to enable alleged victims of housing dis- 
crimination to report complaints directly to HUD’s cen- 
tral office. HUD Assistant Secretary Samuel J. Simmons 
announced thai the project is part of a new fair housing 
campaign with the theme “HUD Opens Doors”—expected 
to “substantially increase the caseload and public under- 
standing of the existence of the Fair Housing Law passed 
in 1968.” 


Legacy of Parks 


The Administration’s proposed “Legacy of Parks” pro- 
gram could result in construction of hundreds of new 
parks throughout the Nation, says HUD Assistant Secre- 
tary Floyd H. Hyde. Under the program, funding of 
urban Open Space programs would be increased to $200 
million—nearly three times the amount previously avail- 
able. Local governments would receive 50-50 matching 
grants to buy or develop land’ for recreation, parks, or 
open spaces, to preserve historic sites, and to institute 
extensive environmental improvements. Dwight F. Rettie, 
Director of HUD’s Open Space and Urban Beautification 
Division, promised speedy action on community requests 
for funds, if Congress makes the funds available. He said 
that HUD will accept “‘letters of intent” prior to applica- 
lions to assure communities that money is “in the bank.” 


This will enable local officials to begin planning and the question is whether or not police agencies are 
immediately. going to be a part of community affairs or kept apart.” 
| LIBRARY 
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Planning Ahead 


@ Until industry and government at all levels are genuine- 
ly committed to comprehensive planning as a means of 
utilizing human and physical resources, efforts to solve 
the Nation’s critical housing shortage are doomed to 
failure, says HUD General Assistant Secretary Samuel C. 
Jackson. “Private developers and State and local govern- 
ments simply must become forceful advocates of modern 
planning processes if our hard-pressed communities are to 
have an adequate supply of quality housing which meets 
the needs of all of our citizens.” 


@ A study of new towns in West Germany revealed that 
children living in these new communities—with gleaming 
high-rises, shaded walks, and fenced-in play areas—often 
feel isolated and bored with their surroundings. Despite 
the fact that many of these amenities were designed with 
children in mind, the study showed that they prefer to be 
where the action is, playing among puddles or construc- 
tion debris, studying trains and factory smokestacks, or 
hanging around shops among people. Children gauge their 
freedom not from the amount of open areas, but from 
the liberty they have to be among exciting people and 
places that fire their imagination, according to the West 
German government-sponsored study by city planners and 
psychologists. 


@ A program to test and demonstrate an urban perfor- 
mance model in St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn., is being 
jointly sponsored by HUD and the Transportation Depart- 
ment. The project is aimed at developing a tool to aid 
planners in projecting the effects of major development 
decisions, such as _highway, housing, or industry place- 
ment, on the growth or decline of urban areas. 


@ Police officials in New Castle County, Del., believe that 
police’ participation in planning public housing projects 


‘would prevent many law enforcement problems. “Nobody 


has thought about bringing policing into planning for 
public housing,” Harry E. Miller, county police director, 
told the Wilmington Evening Journal. ““When it is planned 
so that there is a whole community in a building, how do 
you police it? If anybody asked us, we'd be glad to tell 
them that from a law enforcement viewpoint, we would 
hate to see it take the form of high-rise multiple dwell- 
ings.” He added, “We are trying to build an agency 
whereby we become part of the communities we police, 
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The first home modernized with a loan received under terms of the 
National Housing Act. Owner John P. Powers of Cloquet, Minn., 
used the $125 loan to paint, repair the roof, and install a 
water tank. 


This house, located in Pompton Plains, N.J., was the first single- 
family dwelling built with HUD-FHA insured financing. 
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One of the convenient ways of studying his- 
tory is to approach it in terms of dates—October 
12, 1492; July 4, 1776; April 14, 1865; June 6, 
1944. 

But all of these dates, significant as they must 
be in the minds of some students, are merely 
marking points to designate events that had their 
origin long before and their effects long after 
their actual occurrence. 

So it is with June 27, 1934. That is the date 
of the signing of the National Housing Act—the 
bill that created the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 

No one can say for certain just when it was 
that the need for Federal assistance in housing 
first made itself felt. The 1920’s were a period of 
unparalleled prosperity in the life of this country. 
The stock market was booming, industry was 
growing, and people were certain that the good 
times would get even better. More housing was 
being built than ever before; people were occupy- 
ing it as fast as it went up. Mortgage money was 
freely available; lenders were well-protected—or so 
they thought—and home mortgages were con- 
sidered good investments. 

Yet even as early as 1925, the foreclosure 
rate on home loans began to rise. As that went 
up, the rate of new building went down; unem- 
ployment in the building trades increased. It was 
the stock market collapse in October of 1929 
that made inevitable the need for drastic remedies 
to cure the ills of the country. 


Emergency Action 
In 1931, President Hoover’s Conference on 


Home Building and Home Ownership recom- | th 
e 


mended a broadening of homeownership, an ade- 
quate system of home credit for better protection 
of both homeowners and lending institutions, 
improved planning and zoning, better homes at 
lower costs through improved technology, and 
rehabilitation of old homes. These recommenda- 
tions later became part of the bedrock of FHA. 

Two pieces of legislation were enacted that 
did give some relief—the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act of July 1932 and the Emergency Relief 
and Reconstruction Act of 1932. However, these 


measures, sound as they were, did not take effect § 


fast enough to prevent a continued rise in fore- 
closures and unemployment. 

On June 13, 1933, the Home Owners Loan 
Act was passed, and three days later the National 
Recovery Act authorized the use of Federal funds 
through the Public Works Administration to 
finance low-cost and slum clearance housing and 
subsistence homesteads. 
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But these moves did not result in an overall 
cure. Mortgage’ money was still frozen; the hous- 
ing industry remained flat on its face; two million 
construction workers sought nonexistent jobs; 
properties were falling apart for lack of money 
for repairs. With short-term mortgages becoming 
due, lenders, instead of granting the customary 
renewals, demanded repayment. When _ jobless 
homeowners couldn’t pay and the lenders fore- 
closed, the properties taken over frequently 
proved to be worth only a fraction of the debts 
they had secured. 

Solution of the problem involved more than a 
matter of applying immediate relief. A permanent 


| remedy had to be based on a study of the 


conditions that had led to the ills that continued 
to plague the country. 


Money and Construction Confusion 


There was an uncertain amount of mortgage 
money even in normal times; there was no reli- 


: able knowledge of the money markets; lending 
|} practices were at fault. 


Loans were usually made by local lenders 


| who preferred to put out their money near home, 
| or were restricted by law to certain areas. Lend- 
| ing policies and State laws varied. Since there was 


no national market for mortgage credit, the cost 


of money differed from one part of the country 
} to another. A typical loan at that time would 
} have been for 10 years, subject to call at any 


time. Amortized loans were unknown. Moreover, 
the borrower might have been carrying the addi- 
tional burden of a second mortgage. 

Because of inadequate statistical information, 


| there was no way to make accurate estimates of 


the extent and nature of housing demand. One of 





The first existing house on which HUD-FHA insured a mortgage— 
located in Alexandria, Va. 


the big mistakes of the 1920’s had been to build 
too much housing in the higher price ranges and 
not enough in the middle and lower ranges. There 
was no central agency that could disseminate the 
benefits of research to improve the quality and 
lower the cost of housing. 

Construction standards and building code re- 
quirements varied from one locality to another. 
Many subdivisions were poorly laid out and left 
without necessary utilities. There was no or- 
ganized building industry. 

If we examine these deficiencies closely, we 
see that they divide into two mutually inde- 
pendent factors: money and construction. The 
ultimate remedies treated both. 

National Housing Act of 1934 


The National Housing Act of 1934 was the 
work of many people. And just as is the case 
with much far-reaching legislation, there were 
drafts, suggestions, debates, disagreements, and 
finally compromise and enactment. The Act had 
two sets of objectives, one immediate, one long- 
range. 


Immediately, the objectives of the Act were 
to encourage the availability of money for repairs 
and new construction, to revive the homebuilding 
industry, to put men back to work, to restore 
confidence, and to improve general economic 
conditions. Ambitious as these objectives were, 
the long-range ones were even more so. They 
aimed at reforming mortgage lending practices, 
broadening opportunities for homeownership, and 
raising housing standards. 

These goals were to be achieved through two 
main provisions of the Act: 

Insurance against loss on property improve- 
ment loans. This was an emergency measure. 
Because it was so simple, it could be put into 
effect quickly. Lending institutions would be 
insured against loss up to 20 percent of‘all loans 
made—a guarantee considered adequate since per- 
sonal loans showed a good prepayment record 
even through the Depression. There would be no 
FHA requirement of collateral for the loans, 
which would be on more reasonable terms than 
had previously been available. This arrangement 
was intended as a pump-priming measure to oper- 
ate for a year and a half. 

Mutual mortgage insurance on homes and 
low-cost housing. This was the heart of the 
program covering long term objectives intended 
to be permanent. Government insurance was 
offered to attract money into the field of home 
financing. The mortgages so insured were to be 
written on realistic terms—loan-value ratios up to 
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Colonial Village in Arlington, Va., is the first multifamily rental housing project built with HUD-FH 


80 percent, maturities up to 20 years, amortiza- 
tion by monthly payments. Moreover, good busi- 
ness sense prescribed other conditions. FHA was 
not created to provide a haven for lenders seeking 
to insure loans too risky for conventional treat- 
ment; its stated mission was to lead the way in 
placing home financing on a sound basis. 

Only first mortgages would be insured, and 
the insured amount was to be related to an 
adequate appraisal of the property, but could not 
exceed $16,000. The loan was to be amortized 
by periodic payments within the borrower’s 
reasonable ability to pay. Interest on the loan 
was at the rate of five percent, which might be 
raised to six percent if the market demanded it. 
The transaction had to be economically sound. 

Mortgage insurance in amounts up _ to 
$10,000,000 on low-cost rental housing by 
limited-dividend corporations was also provided 
for. The periodic mortgage payment was to in- 
clude a mortgage insurance premium paid by the 
lender annually to FHA. In time, the accumula- 
tion of premiums would make FHA  self- 
supporting and possibly able to provide dividends 
for mortgagors. Insurance claims were to be paid 
in long-term interest-bearing debentures. 


Almost Immediate Results 


Once passed, the new law was the subject of 


an intensive nationwide campaign to acquaint 
lenders and borrowers with its purposes. Volun- 
teers were enlisted, communities were organized, 
door-to-door calls were made, newspapers carried 
better-housing sections. Every medium of pub- 


licity was used to make the country aware of 


FHA’s purpose and potential—movies, radio, ex- 
hibits, posters, magazine articles, meetings. 
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The results were evident almost at once. By 
the end of 1934, 60 cities reported no unem- 
ployed contractors or members of the building 
trades. 

The first activity under FHA was in the field 
of home improvement. It took a little longer 
before mutual mortgage insurance made its pres- 
ence felt. Since mortgage loan insurance trans- 
actions had to be economically sound, a system 
of risk ratings had to be developed and estab- 
lished. Sound transactions must involve sound 
properties and neighborhoods, and for these stan- 
dards had to be established. Probably the most 
important elements in the transaction were the 
borrower’s willingness and ability to repay the 
debt. These and related problems had to be 
worked out. 

One serious handicap to nationwide accept- 
ance of FHA mortgage insurance was the exis- 
tence of State law that prevented lenders from 
taking full advantage of the provisions of the 
National Housing Act. FHA prepared a model 
enabling bill, worked with State officials to adapt 
it for passage, and by the end of 1937 the 
necessary legislation had been enacted in all 
States. 

Another obstacle to achieving the objectives 
of the Act was the scarcity of reliable informa- 
tion on the housing market and housing condi- 
tions in general. The Act directed the Adminis- 
trator to make “‘such statistical surveys and legal 
and economic studies as he shall deem useful to 
guide the development of housing and the crea 
tion of a sound second mortgage market.” 

This then was the basic thrust, in a general 
sense, of the National Housing Act of 1934 in 
creating the Federal Housing Administration. 
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FHA Milestones 


There are many milestones in the history of 
FHA. In 1935 minimum technical standards were 
established for properties and subdivisions; and 
research was undertaken in land use, housing law 
and regulations, construction development and 
cost. 

In 1940 FHA began to pay all its expenses 
out of the income derived from the mortgage 
insurance premiums. It has been completely self- 
sustaining since. In 1954 FHA repaid to the 
Treasury the amounts advanced in its early years 
to pay expenses and establish its insurance funds. 

The basic law has been amended many times, 
and until 1968 there was no radical change of the 
original intent. Until that year, the amendments 
enacted were mainly to extend mortgage terms, 
to increase the permissible size of loans, and to 
create new classes of borrowers. 

The Housing Act of 1968 added two new 
programs to the jurisdiction of FHA. These are 
generally identified as Sections 235 and 236. 
Section 235 provides interest subsidies for low- 
and middle-income homeowners of both new and 
existing housing. Section 236 provides for interest 
reduction payments to mortgagees financing 
rental and co-operative housing for lower income 


DOES 


HUD-FHA does insure mortgage loans made by 
banks, savings and loan associations, mortgage com- 
panies, and other lending institutions. These lending 
firms must be approved by HUD-FHA. This in- 
surance makes it possible for homebuyers to finance 
homes on more liberal terms than would otherwise 
be available. 

HUD-FHA does require that the prospective 
borrower have a good credit record, the cash needed 
at the closing of the mortgage, and enough steady 
income to make the monthly mortgage payments 
without difficulty. 

HUD-FHA does consider many factors in deter- 
mining whether or not the borrower will be able to 
repay the mortgage. 

HUD-FHA does require the property to meet 
the objectives of its minimum standards. These 
stipulate that the house be iivable, soundly built, 
and suitably located. 

HUD-FHA does place greater value on high 
quality materials, such as extra thick insulation, 
longer lasting exterior wall surfaces, maintenance 
free windows, and heavy weight roofing. 





WHAT HUD-FHA DOES AND DOES NOT DO FOR THE AVERAGE HOMEBUYER 
(Sections 203 and 221 of the National Housing Act) 


families, thus having the effect of reducing rental 
charges to the occupants. Both programs are 
expected to be especially effective in helping to 
provide the dwellings needed to replace currently 
existing substandard housing and in adding to the 


supply of decent housing that our population 
requires. 


Expanding FHA Influence 


As the years went by, more and more lenders 
have utilized the services of FHA, more and more 
homeowners have been assisted in the improve- 
ment and purchase of homes, and FHA has long 
since been established as an unquestionably in- 
fluertial factor in the residential construction 
industry. 

Today FHA is one of the largest insurance 
companies in the world. Its reserves exceed $1.7 
billion, and it has almost $70 billion of outstand- 
ing insurance in force. Since its creation in 1934, 
it has insured mortgages on over 12 million 
dwelling units. 

Even more significant than the figures are 
FHA’s accomplishments in achieving its original 
objectives: a stabilizing factor in the mortgage 
market, promotion of sound financing practices 
in the housing field, and the encouragement of 
improvement in housing standards. «@ 


DOES NOT 


HUD-FHA does not set an upper age limit for 
borrowers, nor does it require a borrower to have a 
certain income to buy a home at a certain price. 

HUD-FHA does not warrant the house being 
purchased. The builder must warrant that the house 
conforms to the plans and specifications on which 
HUD-FHA based the appraisal of the house. 

HUD-FHA does not agree to correct non-struc- 
tural defects in house construction. These defects 


' should be corrected by the builder. 


HUD-FHA does not approve or disapprove the 
design or construction of a house. There is no such 
thing as a HUD-FHA approved house. Some builders 
advertise “FHA Approval” houses to give the idea 
that their houses are superior; this is false advertis- 
ing. 

HUD-FHA does not act as either an enforce- 
ment agency or a service organization to correct 
problems caused by normal wear and tear or by 
poor upkeep. 


HUD-FHA does not make loans. 
HUD-FHA does not build housing. 
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THE 
EVOLUTION 
OF HUD'S 
MINIMUM 
PROPERTY 
STANDARDS 


Today, after more than 37 years of existence, 
the HUD-FHA minimum property standards serve 
as the bible of the construction industry for 
housing. 

While only 38 percent of the 1970 total 
housing starts are directly related to HUD pro- 
grams, the HUD standards influence most housing 
construction, since it is impossible for builders to 
determine in advance how many of their houses 
will be sold under FHA or other HUD programs. 

In addition to being the most influential 
housing standards in the Nation, the MPS aid 
significantly in the overall HUD total housing 
concept. In the past, little emphasis was placed 
on single-family housing by the building codes. 
HUD-FHA standards have for many years been 
the only national standards for housing. More 
recently, the model building code organizations 
have collaborated on a single model code for 
single-family housing. 

The minimum property standards grew out of 
the National Housing Act of 1934. The preamble 
to the Housing Act stated, in part, that its 
purpose was “‘to encourage improvement in hous- 
ing standards.” The purpose of this Act, as well 
as most succeeding amendments, was to en- 
courage improvement in housing standards and 
conditions in order to provide a system of mort- 
gage insurance. The MPS established property 
requirements intended to provide the minimum 
essentials necessary for a property to be con- 
sidered economically sound security for mortgage 
insurance purposes. 

Residential property values are determined by 
certain fundamental qualities, including construc- 
tion that will provide a sound, durable structure; 
planning to assure privacy, comfort, healthful, 
and attractive living conditions. Some of the 
other requirements are natural light and ventila- 
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tion, sanitation, including sewage disposal, and a 
safe, adequate water supply, heating and electrical 
equipment, and low maintenance and operating 
costs. 


Early Documents 


The very first FHA annual report reflects 
attention to criteria for the construction of the 
dwellings on which the agency had insured mort- 
gages. In 1935 minimum standards were estab- 
lished for properties and subdivisions. In 1940 
FHA published “Minimum Requirements for 
Rental Housing,” covering multifamily units. 

Another important document, “Property 
Standards and Minimum- Construction Require- 
ments for Dwellings,” was published in early 
1942. It covered construction requirements for 
single-family dwellings. 

During World War II, very little housing was 
built for civilians. However, immediately after the 
war, the production of housing grew rapidly. 
During the late 40’s and early 50’s, FHA reissued 
its property requirements under two titles: ‘‘Mini- 
mum Property Requirements for Properties of 
Three or More Living Units’ and “Minimum 
Property Requirements for Properties of One or 
Two Living Units.” 


Below and on the next page are examples from HUD-FHA’s current 
“Minimum Property Standards for One and Two Living Units.” 








rrent 
\its.”” 





The second title was issued under 50 separate 
publications to provide standards for each FHA 
field office or geographic region. This diversifica- 


tion created many problems. Builders who 
operated in more than one jurisdictional area had 
to contend with the often different requirements 
of each. This resulted in delays, financial hard- 
ships, and administrative difficulties. 


Standardizing the Standards 


So FHA undertook a project to combine the 
many MPS books into one nationwide standard 
for one- and two-living units. An advisory com- 
mittee of construction industry leaders, archi- 
tects, engineers, planners, and others aided in the 
preparation. 

The completion of this work was a big break- 
through for both FHA and the construction 
industry. A single book called, “Minimum Prop- 
erty Standards for One and Two Living Units” 
was published on November 1, 1958, and went 
into effect on July 1, 1959. These new MPS 
encouraged new methods and new ideas which 
eventually resulted in better and more economical 
housing for American families. 

Meanwhile an industry advisory committee 
had been established to assist in the revision of 
the FHA standards for multifamily housing en- 
titled, “Minimum Property Requirements for 
Properties of Three or More: Living Units.” The 
new publication was completed in 1963 and 
issued under the title “Minimum Property Stan- 
dards for Multifamily Housing.” The chief em- 


phasis of the standards concerned features of 


planning, design and construction that made for 
the continued desirability, soundness, safety, low 
replacement, and maintenance cost in housing 
produced. 

Thus, by July 1, 1964, FHA had two basic 
sets of standards; ““Minimum Property Standards 
for One and Two Living Units” and “Minimum 
Property Standards for Multifamily Housing.” 


Recent Developments 


Other comprehensive sets of standards were 
developed between 1964 and 1969, including 
minimum property standards for housing for the 
elderly, with special consideration for the handi- 
capped, nursing homes, urban renewal rehabilita- 
tion, and swimming pools. 

In April 1970 another project was undertaken 
to rewrite and combine the FHA minimum prop- 
erty standards and those of low-rent public hous- 
ing. 

HUD is constantly moving to update, revise, 
clarify, and furnish as much information on mini- 
mum property standards as possible. Standards 
are often supplemented by information guides 
developed for special subjects. Among these are 
planned unit development with a homes associa- 
tion, insulating houses from aircraft noise, and 
land-use intensity. 

While much information is furnished in these 
and similar guides they do not constitute manda- 
tory requirements. The minimum property stan- 
dards also provide full opportunity for variation 
through Local Acceptable Standards (LAS) and 
through the issuance of special material releases 
and engineering bulletins. 


The Housing Production and Mortgage Credit 
office of HUD is currently working on a new and 
improved system of housing standards. Three 


‘books of mandatory standards and one guide 


manual of acceptable practices are in preparation. 
The standards will cover single-family, multi- 
family, and care-type programs for new housing 
construction. Each book will be independent with 
a common numbering system to provide easy 
cross reference. 

There will be more dependence on nationally 
recognized standards of the building industry and 
on performance, with fewer specification-type de- 
tails. These anticipated changes point out the 
flexibility of the minimum property standards in 
responding to technical changes and needs in the 
housing field. 
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The First 
American 
Indian 
Mortgage 
Company 


eOf the 83,000 existing Ameri- 
can Indian homes, more than 
52,000 are substandard. 


eAbout 14,000 can be brought 
up to standards by renovation; 
the remainder need to be re- 
placed. 


eAbout 12,000 Indian families 
are without any housing. 


These statistics from a-1970 
Indian housing inventory indi- 
cate the hardships that Indians 
have faced in residential devel- 
opment. The problem is further 
compounded by a traditional 
lack of credit and business ex- 
pertise, which have limited in- 
vestments in economic ventures. 

As one step toward improv- 
ing these handicaps, the first 
mortgage company entirely 
owned and operated by Ameri- 
can Indians has been formed. 
The American Indian Mortgage 
and Financial Services Corpora- 
tion, incorporated in April 1971 
in Arizona, will function as a 
correspondent of existing lend- 
ing institutions in order to at- 
tract private sources of capital 
for reservation development. 

Those involved in the new 
company feel there has been a 
void for too long in this area. 
“It’s overdue because there has 
never been an Indian program 
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Four members of the new mortgage company discuss business with the 


two people responsible for its establishment, Lois Vitt and John 


Ogilvie (right). 


to reach financial sources for 
large-scale projects,’ said Rich- 
ard Johnson, one of the six 
Indians who will be working 
with the new company. 

Of the six, Johnson, a 
Che mehuevi-Navajo-Mojave _ In- 
dian; Ronald L. Esquerra, a 
Chemehuevi; and Timothy R. 
Wauneka, a Navajo, worked pre- 
viously in their own manage- 
ment consulting firm, American 
Indian Consultants, directed 
toward the Indian and small 
businessman. 


Richard Johnson and Ronald L. Esquerra 


William J. Mungary, a Pai- 
ute-Apache, and Orville Hood, a 
Navajo, worked for the Urban 
Indian Development Association 
in Los Angeles, a nonprofit or- 
ganization devoted to economic 
and manpower development for 
urban Indians. Craig Carson, a 
Navajo, is presently the south- 
west regional Ford Foundation 
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Fellow under its Leadership De- 
velopment Program. Three of 
the men—all in their 20’s—hold 
Masters of Business Administra- 
tion degrees; one soon expects 
to obtain a Real Estate Broker’s 
License. 

Samuel J. Simmons, HUD 
Assistant Secretary for Equal 
Opportunity, lauded the efforts 
to establish an Indian-oriented 
Indian mortgage banking firm. 
“This development is in_ line 
with HUD’s efforts to expand 
opportunities for American In- 
dians and other’ minority 
groups,” he said. 


Behind the Creation 


The two non-Indians respon- 
sible for the establishment of | 
the new company are Lois Vitt 
and John N. Ogilvie—both vet- j 
erans of the housing finance and 
minority assistance fields. Mrs. 
Vitt, who created the concept 
and undertook the plans, work- 
ed previously in the private 
mortgage financing field as well 
as with the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency 
and Small Business Administra- 
tion. Ogilvie has also worked 
with government and _ private 
agencies in business planning 
and implementation, including 
work with minority groups. 
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In 1970 they formed Rama, 
Incorporated, in Washington, 
D.C., a nonprofit organization 
specifically created to assist in 
the planning and implementa- 
tion of an Indian-owned and 
managed mortgage banking com- 
pany in the Southwest. Funded 
with a $79,392 grant from the 
Small Business Administration, 
Rama has provided technical 
assistance as well as laying the 
groundwork for the new com- 
pany. They will continue to per- 
form this function as long as 
their expertise in business and 
finance are needed. 





Lois Vitt, President of Rama, Inc. 





Over the last seven months, 
Mrs. Vitt and Ogilvie have vis- 
ited dozens of reservations in 
the Southwest, talking to pueb- 
lo governors, tribal counsels, 
local housing authorities, and 
local HUD-FHA offices to ex- 
plain the proposed company 
and gauge responses. 

“They were all very, very 
Supportive,” Ogilvie said. “All 
the Indians we spoke with want 
to be involved. 

“We reviewed housing pro- 
jects that were underway and 
completed to work out how the 
Indian mortgage company 
would fit into these projects 
and future projects. Several 
tribes expressed special interest 
In sponsoring federally assisted 
housing projects and another 
wants to build a trailer park and 


airport facilities to help in at- 
tracting more tourists to the 
reservation.” 


Organizing Indian Potential 


Mrs. Vitt and Ogilvie, who 
work part-time with the nonpro- 
fit organization and part-time 
for a private mortgage firm, also 
conducted a market survey of 
mortgage capital investment 
Opportunities on_ reservations 
and among urban Indian centers 
in Arizona, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, and Utah. During their 
investigations, they searched out 
qualified people who would be 
interested in running the new 
company. 


“Many of the people we 
spoke with were interested in 
helping out, but were not fa- 
miliar with the workings of a 
mortgage banking company. 
They told us ‘you’re looking at 
the wrong generation.’ We final- 
ly located those who are best 
qualified to undertake the new 
company. It will be much easier 
for these younger men to com- 
municate and involve their own 
people,” Mrs. Vitt said. 


While developing investment 
activities in real estate and hous- 
ing on Indian reservations, an- 
other goal of the new company 
is to stimulate opportunities for 
Indian capital ownership and de- 
velopment of management skills 
on reservations, perhaps by es- 
tablishing local branches of the 
company and local housing 
authorities on reservations. 


Assistance Offered 


The mortgage banking enter- 
prise will operate as a fully ap- 
proved mortgagee of HUD’s 
Federal Housing Administration 
and as a qualified lending corre- 
spondent of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association un- 


der its program to assist minor- 
ity loan correspondent mortgage 
companies with initial and con- 
tinuing technical guidance. 

Other individuals and organi- 
zations have offered assistance 
to the new company. The Mort- 
gage Bankers Association has 
offered immediate membership, 
waiving the five year existence 
requirement usually necessary 
for membership. Training mate- 
rials and training sessions that 
accompany MBA _ membership 
will also be made available. 

Since the firm is still in its 
fledgling stage, sources of capi- 
talization are still tentative. 
Members of the company have 
been visiting Government of- 
fices—including the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and HUD-— 
exploring the possibilities of ob- 
taining government grants or 
loans. A prospectus of plans for 
the new company will be sent 
to reservations to determine the 
extent to which tribes would be 
interested in investing in the 
company. 





Carson Craig and William J. Mungary 





All those involved believe 
strongly that the American In- 
dian Mortgage and Financial 
Services Corporation based in 
Phoenix, Ariz., will help Indians 
while helping to meet HUD’s 
goal to assist in construction of 
more than 1,000 housing units 
on reservations. @ 
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bilitor’s notebook 


Operation BREAKTHROUGH reached a milestone on 
May 20. The first units of industrialized housing—three 
two-story townhouses, completely painted and with wir- 
ing, plumbing and carpeting installed—were hauled from 
the factory and set up on their foundations at the 
BREAKTHROUGH prototype site in Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The townhouses were produced by Levitt Technology 
Corp. at the Levitt Building Systems plant in Battle 
Creek, 30 miles from the site. 


Norman V. Watson was sworn in by Secretary Romney as 
the first Assistant Secretary for Housing Management on 
May 18, following Senate confirmation of his nomination. 
The responsibility for housing management was elevated 
to the Assistant Secretarial level as a separate function for 
the first time in the Federal housing assistance program 
history during HUD’s recent reorganization. Mr. Watson, 
36, was Deputy Director of the Metro Dade County 
(Miami, Fla.) Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment when he was named HUD Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Renewal and Housing Management in March 
1970. He became Acting Assistant Secretary in July 1970. 


Proposed advertising guidelines designed to assist the 
newspaper industry, advertising agencies, and the real 
estate industry in meeting the requirements of the Federal 
Fair Housing law have been published by HUD in the 
Federal Register. The guidelines, prepared by the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Equal Opportunity, cover 
three general areas: the use of words, phrases and symbols 
that control discriminatory response; the use of human 
models in advertising; and policy and practice guidelines. 


Proposed regulations for HUD’s new Federal crime in- 
surance program will go into effect on August 1, 1971, 
after appearing in the Federal Register for review and 
comment by the general public. The proposed regulations 
will establish rules governing coverages, premium rates, 
required protective devices, and other aspects of the crime 
insurance program. 


Two year old Navajo Community College, the Nation’s 
first Indian controlled and operated college, has received 
$2.5 million from HUD to build housing and dining 
facilities. The new facilities will be among the first built 
on the college’s new 1,200-acre Tsailee, Ariz., campus, 
which was dedicated this month. HUD’s assistance con- 
sists of 2 low-interest loans, one for $530,000 for a new 
dining hall and another for $2 million for a dormitory. 


HUD Secretary Romney has named William B. Dockser as 
Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Housing Production 
and Mortgage Credit and Deputy Commissioner of the 
Federal Housing Administration. Mr. Dockser will fill the 
vacancy created by Secretary Romney’s decision that 
Woodward Kingman, who had been both Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary and President of the Government National 
Mortgage Association, devote all of his time to the latter 
post, one of HUD’s constituent elements. 


The annual production of housing units in renewal areas, 
in four years, has turned from a majority of higher-priced 
units to a steadily increasing majority of lower-priced 
units. This trend is evident in a recent report on new 
housing units which were completed in conventional and 
Neighborhood Development Program renewal areas be- 
tween June 30, 1966, and June 30, 1970. In 1970 the 
production of lower-priced units exceeded the production 
of higher-priced units for the third consecutive year but 
the first year in which the new trend was confirmed by 
such a wide margin. 


G. Richard Dunnells has been named Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Housing Management. He has served as 
Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for the past six months 
after coming to HUD in February 1969 as a Special 
Assistant to Under Secretary Richard C. Van Dusen. Mr. 
Dunnells, 34, was formerly associated with the Washing- 
ton, D.C., law firm of Hogan and Hartson. 


A design for public housing play areas, submitted by the | 


St. Paul Housing and Redevelopment Authority, has been 
selected as a Merit Award winner in the American Society 
of Landscape Architects (ASLA) 1971 
Awards. 


President Nixon has named 2 new directors of the Federal f 


National Mortgage Association: Eugene A. Gulledge, HUD 
Assistant Secretary for Housing Production and Mortgage 
Credit and FHA Commissioner, and Louis R. Barba, 
former president of the National Association of Home 
Builders. The President, who names 5 persons to the 
15-member board, reappointed Treasury Under Secretary 
Paul A. Volcker, Lumberman’s Investment Corp. President 
Julian H. Zimmerman, and Cameron Brown Company 
President Charles P. Landt. The new members succeed 
Lloyd E. Clarke and Sherman Unger. 
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as seen 

their owners 


For a few it’s the fulfillment of a long-held desire 

and the realization of an elusive dream. For others it’s a 

wayside stop before moving on. But for most it’s a 

stabilizing landmark accompanied by pride and a solid 

sense of progress. It’s putting down roots and planting the 

potential of growth as part of the American community. 

It’s the purchase of a home. For the great majority, a 

first home, the first time in their lives they have a place 

to call their own. And for many, the purchase of a home 

ail was made possible by HUD-FHA’s Section 235 homeown- 
be. | “iship interest subsidy program. 


) the . 
tion A Portrait of the People 


a Some of these people are retired and have chosen to 
spend their years in a new home that doesn’t require 
much maintenance. Their homes are often located in a 
part of the country where the weather is generally 
‘stant pleasant and where they may participate in their favorite 
xd as pastimes. 
onths Some are widows or divorcees who want a sympa- 
pecial thetic place to raise their children. 
1. Mr. She divorced her husband after he deserted her, Athens, Ga. 
shing- leaving her to raise their three children; with no support 
from him; she works now as a keypunch operator; her 
new home provides a safe and healthP environment for 
raising her children. 
by the } But most are’ young and optimistic, just starting out. 
s bee § = They’re convinced the world is theirs for the earning, that 
jociety § = hard work and dedication will overcome obstacles, and 
ssional § that this first step up from where they lived before, a 
move they’ve considered long and hard before under- 
taking, is unshakable proof that there is no limit to how 
far they can go in time. 

They're both 24 years old; they’ve been married a 
year and a half; they have a three-month-old girl; before 
they bought this house, they lived in a $165 a month 
apartment; their monthly payment here is $139.68; he 
was a Marine, is now a carpenter. She said, ‘Compared to 
what my mother moved into when I was 14 years old, 
this is paradise.”’ 

Before they moved into their own home, the young 
couples lived in apartments, in tiny older houses, or in 
some cases, with their parents. Now they have a brand 
new house—space, comfort, and incentive to decorate and 
make it into their very own. It’s a house no one has ever 
lived in before. It’s theirs to mold as they will. 
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Long Island, N.Y. 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mother, father, four children; the husband a laborer 
at the city garbage dump; previous residence was a rented 
house badly in need of repair; now their home is fresh 
and new and meticulously cared for. 

Who are they, these new homeowners? Teachers, 
policemen, telephone company installers, butchers, punch 
card operators, mechanics, garbagemen, firemen, printing 
press operators, salesmen, accountants, truck drivers, auto 
workers, clerks, bartenders, students, forklift operators, 
servicemen, diemakers, landscapers. Housewives, nurses, 
receptionists, bookkeepers, lab technicians, bank tellers, 
secretaries, office workers, social workers, beauticians. 

They are the very fabric of the country. 


The 235 House 


And what about the new houses they’ve bought: 
What are they like? They vary. Some have two, three o1 
four bedrooms; one, one-and-a-half, or two baths. Some 
have carpeting throughout most of the house, others have 
oak floors. Some include a garbage disposal or a dish- 
washer, air-conditioning or connections for later installa- 
tion. In some areas the utility lead-ins are underground, 
eliminating unsightly poles. 

In any case, the houses have many of the amenities 
that make them viable homes. But most important is the 
one thing that makes them so special, the one thing their 
owners all have in common. Pride of ownership, a sense 
of belonging and growing with the community. 

And where are these houses? They’re all over... in 
New York and Texas and California, in North Carolina 
and New Jersey, in Utah and Arkansas and Colorado. 
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Dallas, Texas 


They’re in practically every State of the Union. 

Who can buy them? People with low- or moderate- 
incomes, people whose resources are at such a level that 
they need a helping hand at this particular time to enable 
them to buy a home. 

A family with six children, whose previous residence 
was a two-bedroom frame house with inadequate plumb- 
ing and no modern kitchen appliances; the father, a 
veteran of World War II and Korea. 


Sighificance of Section 235 


How is all this possible? 

Nearly three years ago, Congress passed the Housing 
Act in 1968. One of the most important things included 
in that law was a provision called Section 235. 

Section 235 is a Federal law that makes it possible 
for a family of low- or moderate-income to buy either a — 
newly constructed home or an existing home that may or | 
may not have been rehabilitated. i 

People who buy a Section 235 house are those who ~ 
can qualify as a family and who can meet certain income © 
and asset limitations. There is no single income limit that 7 
applies to the whole Nation. Income limits are established 7 
locally and approved by HUD’s Federal Housing Adminis 
tration. 3 

It’s the existence of Section 235 that makes it 
possible for private builders to add to the Nation’s 
low-cost housing supply, a supply that is entirely inade- 
quate, a supply that will continue to be inadequate, 
although with lessening force, for years to come. 

The husband, an apprentice firemen; two children, 





San Leandro, Calif. 


Great Falls, Mont. 
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ages four and one; the father has an opportunity to work 
up to a salary that will eventually eliminate the monthly 
Federal subsidy payments. 

Once a buyer has qualified for purchase of a 235 
house he makes a small downpayment. Then, for the life 
of the 30-year mortgage, he pays one-fifth of his income 
for the monthly mortgage payment on his new home, 
including principal, interest, taxes, insurance, and the 
FHA mortgage insurance premium. 

The monthly mortgage payment is considerably lower 
than it would be if there were no Federal assistance as 
provided under this program in the form of a subsidy of a 
portion of the interest on the mortgage loan. The differ- 
ence between what the monthly payment would be at the 
regular market interest rate and the amount that the 
family can pay with one-fifth its income is furnished to 
the mortgagee by HUD. 

Periodically the family’s income is reexamined to 
determine whether there have been any changes that 
could affect the family’s mortgage payments. If the 
income goes up, the Federal subsidy is reduced propor- 
tionately. But in any case, the homebuyer must pay at 
least one percent of the interest on the loan. 

Husband and wife are both 20 years old; they have 
two children, ages three and two; he is an assistant 
manager in a department store and expects his income to 
increase gradually so that the monthly subsidy payment 
will be eliminated. 


A 235 Neighborhood 


Many of the newly constructed homes mentioned 
here are in newly established neighborhoods. All the 
homeowners have a vital stake in making their community 
beautiful. 

Not all of the buyers in these new developments 
purchase their homes under Section 235. Families which 
have incomes above the Section 235 limits buy their 
homes under other financing arrangements: some buy 
them under Section 203(b), the longtime standard FHA 
mortgage insurance provision in existence since 1934, 
some under VA auspices, some through conventional 
means without any government participation at all, and 
some for cash. 

The more intelligent and farsighted developers make a 


‘point of preserving the anonymity of their 235 buyers. 


After all, the only real difference between these and other 
buyers in the same neighborhood is that they needed and 
qualified for government assistance in buying a home. 

A veteran of Vietnam; he and his wife have three 
children; they moved to their new home from an inade- 
quate rental place; he’s a press helper with a publishing 
company. 

This roughly is what Section 235 is all about. The 
Federal Government makes it possible for qualified people 
to have a decent home in an attractive community. ..a 
roof that does not leak, plumbing that works, and some 
of the homemaker’s amenities that establish and reinforce 
a sense and fact of ownership. 

But most of all Section 235 is people.e@ 
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a brighte 
future 


The HUD-FHA Section 235 homeaiag 
ownership interest subsidy prograf 
in Birmingham, Ala., has been sue 
cessful in providing low-cost, ne 
homes for many families. Some of 
these families are pictured here 
with the houses they left behind 
and the new homes they are now 
able to purchase for smaller month 
ly payments than their previous 
rents. For families which are larg 
and still growing as well as thos 
without children, the 235 prog 

has helped to brighten their futulaag 
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Appropriate action on any building program 
depends on a clear definition and understanding 
of the objectives of that program. The Section 
235, homeownership interest subsidy program, is 
no exception to this rule. | have developed my 
own approach to an assignment to design a 235 
project based on my understanding of the pro- 
gram’s objectives. 

Some people consider that the objective of 
the 235 program is to build a lot of cheaper 
homes for low-income families. | believe this may 
be a by-product, but certainly is not the prime 
objective, which | would define as sociological—a 
significant improvement, through environment, in 
the quality of life for low-income families. If this 


Stephen G. Oppenheim is both an architect and 
engineer. A native of Poland, he attended univer- 
sities in Paris; worked on the reconstruction of 
Le Havre, France, after World War II; and came 
to New York in 1953. His own firm, established 
in 1962, has designed and built over 6,000 units 
in 26 projects. One received a HUD Merit Award 
for design in 1968 and another was selected by 
AIA to represent the best example of low-cost 
housing in the United States at the International 
Union of Architects Convention in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. He has served on local ard national 
AlA committees on housing and transportation 
and helped evaluate HUD’s Operation 
BREAKTHROUGH. 
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By Stephen G. Oppenheim, AIA 


is accurate, the logical conclusion is that we must 
find more in-depth solutions than merely building 
cheaper houses. 7 


A Better Way of Life 


If we are trying to offer a chance for a better 
way of life, we should realize from the start that 
it isn’t enough to offer such a chance; we must 
induce a person to take the chance. But most 
importantly, once a family moves to the new 
development, there must be built-in inducements 
to adopt a new life style and not revert to its 
previous unfortunate life style. 


| have long felt that housing for the low- 
income must not be poor housing; now | must go 
one step further and say that the environment 
must not be a poor environment. No one is 
unaware of his neighborhood. Even the hermit is 
aware of people’s existence, else he would not 
heave to try to avoid them. We could revise the 
old quote, ‘‘No man is an island” to read ‘No 
man, rich or poor, is an island.” 


Since a new life-style involves more than a 
house, my suggestion is that we have to offer a 
new environment leading to a better way of life. 
Furthermore, we must conceive it in such a 
manner as to make it impractical for the newly 
initiated to revert to the slum pattern of living. 


We should avoid the presently familiar solu- 
tion of a street bordered by rectangular lots. This 
solution was originally conceived to simplify the 
real estate operations, but it is time that we 
realize that the idea of each man having his own 
miniature ‘“‘estate’—where he could recreate all 
the pleasures of having his own little world, 
where he could fence out intruders while main- 
taining his social distance (side yards and set- 
backs)—was all an innocent dream. A_ limited 
income meant virtual failure to achieve his dream. 
We who are trying to aid those in the low-income 
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bracket must look for ways of increasing the 
chances for the homeowner to succeed in having 
a comfortable dwelling for his family and share in 
the benefits of a pleasing and well-maintained 
neighborhood. 


Planned Unit Development 


| suggest that we use the vehicle of planned 
unit development to bypass some of the wasteful 
and outdated requirements of present codes. In a 
planned unit development both individually own- 
ed sites and common property are designed as 
part of an overall plan for project development. 
For these developments, HUD-FHA modifies its 
usual technical standards. The land saved by 
avoiding unnecessarily wide streets and useless 
setbacks can become open space with landscape 
and community play areas for children. A study 
by my firm showed that it is desirable to plan 
two-story structures which include a_ two-car 
garage and use as little land area as possible. 
Placing two homes side by side with one common 
wall would eliminate one useless side yard per 
dwelling but would permit one side yard per 
home which could be large enough to be 
worthwhile. 


In accordance with this study, on the ground 
floor our houses have a living room opening onto 
large outdoor patios with a privacy fence which 
creates visual spaciousness. A kitchen, separate 
dining room, and the two-car garage complete the 
first floor. Upstairs there are four bedrooms, two 
baths, and good-sized closets. 

The homeowner owns the ground under the 
house, the garage, the patio area, plus the side 
yard between buildings. All the rest of the 
grounds, including the roads, belong to the 
community. 

Such an arrangement presents numerous social 
advantages. First of all, the maintenance of all 
community grounds can be under a maintenance 
contract with the city, the cost of which can be 
assessed to homeowners. This setup would pre- 
vent the deterioration of the neighborhood as 
compared to the present system where a few 
yards, left to deteriorate, affect the value and 
morale of all the surrounding neighborhood. 

It is unrealistic to assume that all families 
living in low-income areas will find enough 
strength and incentive to maintain their own lots 
at the high standards that a maintenance crew 
would provide. They may do so for a few 
months, spurred by the pride of ownership, but 
life pressures indicate that it is unlikely that such 
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A Section 236 typical Oppenheim design shows a large park space in the center,two playgrounds, and numerous sitting and play areas. 
Side-by-side houses permit views toward open areas from short narrow streets. He suggests similar planning for Section 235 projects. 
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care would continue. Therefore, the proposed 
setup is conducive to good maintenance. It does 
not create private spaces where unnecessary items 
could be deposited and left to deteriorate. 


Changing Neighborhood Character 


The elimination of the old sacrosanct side 
yard requirements does away with narrow useless 
spaces inviting trash and weeds. One common 
wall allows a much wider distance between build- 
ings and a useful area open to the street side, 
permitting views toward the playgrounds and the 
open, landscaped space. 

These views are particularly important 
because they change drastically the character of 
the neighborhood from the depressing row of 
regimented desolation to an impression of plan- 
ned neighborhood where the person driving on a 
street can see varied arrangements of small homes 
interspersed with vistas into landscaped park-like 
areas. 


A traditional style may suggest security for some 
people. 


Three renderings illustrate the varied character of 
units designed to create alternatives for ‘‘miniature 
neighborhoods” built around community seating 
areas and playgrounds of the project. These in- 
dividual neighborhoods provide stylized choices 
for living environments, such as rustic, traditional, 
and modern. All three can coexist harmoniously. 
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The small private street, being narrower than 
a public street, does not allow for any street 
parking. Private cars must be parked at a guest 
area or garage, putting the responsibility for a 
parked car squarely on its owner. 


This reduces not only street on-site plumbing 
and drainage costs, but also allows for satis- 
factory open spaces and playgrounds despite an 
increase of the overall density of up to 10 or 11 
houses per acre. 


Removing the Poverty Stigma 


What used to be the backyard, now becomes 
a patio. The living room now has a view toward 
the open space instead of the street. This view 
could mean as much to the inhabitant of a 
Section 235 home as a view of the golf course 
does to a luxury homeowner. 


Perhaps it means even more because it is an 
open vista which does not require a large share of 


Some may prefer the direct, modern style. 


The rustic design offers a relaxed atmosphere. 
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time, funds, and energy to maintain; yet it is 
open to the homeowner’s enjoyment, and that is 
the undreamed of part of the old American 
dream. 


The social betterment process has not been 
accomplished simply by providing housing, even 
though the project has been well-planned and 
executed. It will need, for some time, profes- 
sional guidance by management and counselors. 


In my estimation it is particularly important 
that the low-income houses do not look stripped 
down and austere. It is most inappropriate and 
outright undesirable to create a development with 
a poverty stigma attached to it, thereby equating 
its appearance with a handout under pressure of 
social unrest. 


| am sure you have heard that good design 
does not cost money. It isn’t exactly true; any 











x , sa. al 
Many of the design concepts Oppenheim recommends for Section 


235 Projects, he has already applied successfully in highly acclaimed 
Projects such as this one in National City, Calif. 
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design costs money. For that matter, bad design 
costs money, too. The only thing that does not 
cost money at first is no design at all. A stupid 
box can’t be beat cost-wise, and there is a 
tendency to provide the low-income families with 
it. 


However, in the long run, poor design will 
prove the most expensive since an ugly develop- 
ment plants the seed of resentment in the occu- 
pants’ minds, inviting vandalism, unrest, and 
subsequent failure. And nothing can be more 
expensive than failure and repossessions. 


In the light of these facts, it is unrealistic to 
produce low-income family housing for a rock 
bottom price. The contrary is true. The housing 
development considered as a social tool for 
betterment needs extra work on the part of the 
architect and developer. They must take far more 
care than what is required for an average good 
development for middle-income families. Housing 
for the low-income is a complex problem, and 
understanding its complexity and implications is 
essential for all involved. 


Where the Social Therapy Starts 


The importance of landscaped open spaces 
and playgrounds cannot be overstressed in the 
Section 235 program. | strongly recommend that 
each development contain a community center 
equipped with hobby shops and programs. Open 
space and the playgrounds will also take children 
off the streets. That’s where the social therapy 
starts—with professional guidance and _ devel- 
opment of community responsibilities and com- 
munity pride. 

In the light of these views, it becomes more 
evident that the ability to produce a shelter at 
the minimum cost becomes only a very minor 
item in the total picture of goals for the Section 


_ 235 program. 


HUD-FHA is metaphorically in the position 
of a good gardener’ who uses many different 
tools; one of HUD-FHA’s tools, and maybe one 
of the better ones, is the Section 235 program. 
But to be a good gardener, it isn’t enough to love 
flowers; one must also hate weeds. 


1 can hardly think of a worse weed in our 
countryside than the austere row of identical: 
houses three feet apart, 15 feet from the front 
property line, with a 40-foot wide asphalt jungle 
in front, overhead power lines, and a 90-degree 
checkerboard street pattern. And yet the city 
map designates it: ‘‘Residential Area.” «@ 
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“Our greatest need now is to reach beyond 
government, to enlist the legions of the con- 


cerned and the committed. . . . 


“To match the magnitude of our tasks, we 
need the energies of our people enlisted not only 
in grand enterprises, but more importantly in 
these small, splendid efforts that make headlines 
in the neighborhood newspaper instead of the 


national journal... .”’ 


From the Inaugural Address of 
President Richard M. Nixon 


credit counseling 


It is precisely “the concerned 
and the committed’ who compose 
the cornerstone of HUD’s Home 


Counseling Program. Public and _ pri- 
vate organizations have volunteered 
their time and personnel to make the 
program work. Their counselors are 
the catalysts who help low-income 
families achieve one of the goals of 
social stability—homeownership. 


The counseling program is the 
result of Section 237 of the 1968 
Housing and Urban Development Act. 
It helps low- and moderate-income 
families afflicted by poor credit 
standing, debt obligations, or irregular 
income patterns who therefore can- 
not qualify for mortgage insurance 
under existing programs. The law di- 
rects HUD to determine those fami- 
lies who would become “reasonably 
satisfactory credit risks” capable of 
homeownership with the help of budg- 
et, debt management, and related fam- 
ily counseling. 


To start the program, HUD- 
FHA insuring offices were asked to 
seek out existing local volunteer 
counseling services in their commu- 
nities. The counseling services of all 
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Beneficiaries of the HUD counseling services, Mr. and Mrs. Larry Holden and their children, 
chat with counselor Albert Mechiey, Jr., in front of the home they are buying. 
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participating volunteer groups are 
provided at no cost either to the 
applicant or to HUD. 

Basic guidelines stipulated that 
local counseling organizations could 
have no activities that conflicted with 
their responsibility for credit coun- 
seling under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Government. Counseling centers 
should be open evenings and week- 
ends. At-home counseling was also to 
be provided. 

The first response from organi- 
zations willing and qualified to pro- 
vide the services came mainly from 
non-profit groups sponsored by 
church, social, civic, business organi- 
zations, and a number with local gov- 
ernment affiliations. 

Also as part of the initial ef- 
fort, HUD’s Voluntary Action Office 
negotiated agreements with national 
organizations with local counseling 
services, such as the National Founda- 
tion for Consumer Credit. The Foun- 
dation, with about 100 local affiliates 
includes such organizations as the 
American Bar Association, the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, Gen- 
eral Electric, the American Bankers 
Association, Sears Roebuck, Mont- 
gomery Ward, J.C. Penney and the 
Urban League. As of April, 1971, 
there were 81 local counseling organi- 
zations in 72 cities. 


Impressive Record 

In the short life of the pro- 
gram, it has made an impressive rec- 
ord, with even greater promise. From 
January 1969, when the first low- 
income family bought a home 
through the efforts of a local coun- 
seling organization, through April 
1971, approximately 4,000 families 
had been helped. They moved from 
the shadows of an unacceptable cred- 
it history and other personal misfor- 
tunes to responsible homeownership. 

While all families trapped by 
poor credit histories may apply, the 
Act gives preferential treatment to 
several categories. A common denom- 
Inator for eligibility is that low- 
income families be in need of coun- 
seling before undertaking the respon- 
sibilities of homeownership. 











Priority is given to families liv- 
ing in public housing, especially those 
required to leave because of rising 
incomes; to low-income families eligi- 
ble for residence in public housing 
who have been displaced from feder- 
ally assisted urban renewal areas; and 
families eligible for financial assis- 
tance under the subsidized homeown- 
ership (Section 235) program. 


Services Provided 


In general, the local voluntary 
counseling organizations perform 
three major functions: screening, 
counseling, and social service linkage. 

Screening. Counseling agencies 
interview the low-income families 
who have been referred to them by 
the local HUD-FHA insuring office 
and examine their income records. 
The agencies then recommend to 


FHA the families who show a reason- 
able chance of becoming stable home- 
owners once appropriate counseling is 
made available. 








Under the program, credit anal- 
ysis places emphasis on prospects for 
the future rather than experience of 
the past. Good character and willing- 
ness to pay, combined with regular 
counseling service, often offset even 
the most unacceptable credit record. 
This is especially true when the pros- 
pects for continued employment are 
good. 


Counseling. For those families 
who receive financing for homeown- 
ership under the credit assistance pro- 
visions of Section 237, the agencies 
provide continuing counseling on 
budget, debt management, and re- 
lated family matters. After the home 
is purchased, counseling continues. 
The importance of keeping install- 
ment credit purchases within appro- 
priate limits is stressed. Special atten- 
tion is given to large items such as 
furniture, appliances, automobiles, 
and home improvements. Counselors 
try to instill the habit of keeping a 


Wz 


Last winter the Joe N. Valdez family began a counseling program with Metro Denver Fair 
Housing Center, Inc. The Valdezes met with their counselor, Miss Betty Quintana, once a 


month and early in April they bought a home. 
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proper balance between income and 
expenditures in the family. Coun- 
seling also helps otherwise eligible 
families who lack the down payment 
for the purchase of a home to save 
for it. 

Social Service Linkage. Counsel- 
ors advise on social services in the 
community which may be helpful to 
the family, such as job training, em- 
ployment opportunities, health ser- 
vices, and child care. 

On the whole, most families 
with economic difficulties have re- 
sponded to counseling if it leads to 
homeownership. Many families, ex- 
pecting counseling to consist of a 
one-shot interview, are pleasantly sur- 
prised to learn that it includes consid- 
eration of all the related problems 
that have plagued them in the past. 

When the applicant has stabi- 
lized his economic condition and is 
doing well in his new home, the 
counseling is discontinued. In the 
process, both new homeowners and 
the counseling organization have help- 
ed to improve the economic base and 
social well-being of their commu- 
nities. 

By definition, case histories of 
counseling have unhappy beginnings. 
The fact that they recognized the 
need for assistance is a good thing— 
and an admirable first step toward 
the solution of their problems. 


Case Studies 

There is an almost endless vari- 
ety of cases, but within this variety 
there lies a characteristic indebted- 
ness, desire for homeownership, and 
willingness to apply self-discipline. 
Following are several examples: 

From Seattle’s Operation Equal- 
ity: A divorced mother of five, an 
Aid to Dependent Children recipient, 
with advice from counselors, wanted 
to make some changes in the home 
she had bought under the program 
for rehabilitation housing for low- 
income families (Sec. 221 (h)). She 
scanned the papers for lumber sales, 
and bought damaged plumbing fix- 
tures. With some assistance from 
friends and a-plumber who connected 
the fixtures, she installed a second 
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toilet in the basement and built a 
family room on the second floor. 


From H.O.M.E. (Housing Op- 
portunity Memphis Enterprise): A 
couple with seven children, living in 
sub-standard rental property had a 
considerable credit problem. The hus- 
band was reluctant at first to discuss 
his financial problems and refused to 
allow his wife to assume any respon- 
sibility in managing the family fi- 
nances. When the husband learned 
that the counselor was a musician 
with the same enthusiasm for music, 
a common ground of communication 
was established. Subsequent counsel- 
ing succeeded in getting both hus- 
band and wife to work out a practi- 
cal budget so that they found it 
easier to manage their money and 
still be able to afford a house. They 
were recommended and approved for 
a four-bedroom home. 


Pittsburgh’s Consumer Credit 
Counseling Service of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Inc., reports the case of a 
couple with eight children and a total 
family income of a little over $9,000 
as a result of the husband’s working 
at two jobs. They were deeply in 
debt and felt they ‘just couldn’t get 
out from under.” The credit coun- 
selor put the family on a strict bud- 
get; income and expenditures were 
charted on a form on the kitchen 
wall. After a few months, the family 
began to get things under control, 
and the counseling agency felt that a 
mortgage application could be made 
with the assistance of the Section 
237 program. At that time, however, 
mortgage funds for existing housing 
were exhausted in the area. The hus- 
band wrote to HUD Secretary 
Romney and was advised to be pa- 
tient. The couple continued their 
debt reduction program, and when 
mortgage money again became avail- 
able, were able to purchase their own 
home. 

A family consisting of parents 
and four children was referred to the 
Metro Denver Fair Housing Center, 
Inc. by a local real estate company. 
The family was so indebted that they 
were on the verge of court action.. 
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The counselor, learning that the tami- 
ly had recently had several extensive 
medical problems and had fallen be- 
hind in their other accounts, sug- 
gested that they consolidate their 
accounts. Accordingly, the family was 
enrolled in a credit union sponsored 
by a local community action pro- 
gram. At the same time, extensive 
sessions were scheduled in consumer 
education and budget counseling. 
Many hours also were spent in mort- 
gage counseling and on how to pur- 
chase a home. Within several months 
the family was returned to the refer- 
ring real estate agent and supportive | 
counseling was provided on an on- 
going basis. 


Growing Activity 


The success of counseling under 
Section 237 has reaffirmed the value 
of personal assistance in other low- 
income housing programs. As activity 
under Section 237 expands, HUD 
hopes that the volunteer counseling 
can be spread to other areas where 
the need exists. 

Under the realignment of func- 
tions in HUD’s recently announced 
organization, responsibility for coun- 
seling services under Section 237 was 
assigned to the newly created Coun- 
seling and Tenant Services Staff, 
Office of Housing Management. HUD- 
FHA, through the area and insuring 
offices, continues to provide mort- 
gage insurance services as part of the 
homebuying process. 

Mr. Romney, in his role as 
Chairman of President Nixon’s Cabi- 
net Committee on Voluntary Action, | 
said of the Section 237 counseling } 
agreements already in effect: ‘These f 
agreements exemplify the creative} 
partnership of government and pri 
vate effort which the National Pro- } 
gram for Voluntary Action seeks to 
encourage. The volunteer contribu: 
tions of committed private groups 
and individuals will extend the scope 
and impact of governmental pro 
grams. Through these agreements, 
more people will be served more 
effectively-more Americans will b 
able to achieve home ownership—than 
would otherwise be possible.” @ 
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Thinking About Cities: New Perspectives on Urban Prob- 
lems, edited by Anthony H. Pascal. Dickenson Publishing 
Co., Belmont, Calif., 1970. 188 pp. $6.60. 





In contemporary America, concern about cities has 
generated much mental and vocal activity but insufficient 
productive thinking, editor Anthony H. Pascal believes. 
To remedy the lack he has collected thoughts about cities 
by 15 experts in varied occupational groups. Their papers 
were originally presented at the Workshop on Urban 
Programs at the Rand Corporation in 1967 and 1968. The 
workshop was organized after the initiation of research by 
Ran¢ for the Office of Economic Opportunity, HUD, and 
others. 


The four groups of papers provide a cross-section of 
perspectives on America’s urban problems. A group en- 
titled “Race Relations in the Metropolis” contains papers 
by Earl Raab and Alvin F. Poussaint examining the city 
as the new focal point for contacts between blacks and 
whites. 

“Municipal Objectives and Organizations” is the 
theme of another group of papers in which Robert 
Dorfman discusses the city’s functions and how conflicts 
between functions may be resolved. Public Interest editor 
Irving Kristol warns against the current trend to decen- 
tralize governmental functions. 


The third group of papers, “The Reform of Urban 
Programs,” analyzes programs to ease poverty and rehab- 
ilitate the poor. The book’s editor, Mr. Pascal, of Rand 
Corporation, presents eight proposals for more market- 
oriented and voluntaristic approaches to these two goals. 
Lester C. Thurow analyzes manpower and training pro- 
grams to produce skilled workers. General Electric 
TEMPO’s Stephen Enke endorses “a much larger commit- 
ment to family planning services as an aid to the poor 
and as a way to reduce poverty.” Nathan Glazer reviews 
an attitude survey on welfare, and Edward Logue of the 
New York State Urban Development Corporation looks at 
the inequitable distribution of services to different parts 
of the city. 

The history of violence in our cities is recounted by 
Seymour Martin Lipset in the last group of papers, 
“Urban Violence and Public Order.” Ben H. Bagdikian 
discusses the role of the news media in the urban crisis. 

While emphasizing the problems of race, poverty, 
equality, and lack of social harmony in our cities, these 
15 commentaries also suggest possible ways cities may 
work to create amenity and civility. 


LIBRARY 


Recent Books 


The Growing City; Empirical Studies of the Eco- 
nomics of Urban Development, by Wallace F. Smith. 
Center for Real Estate and Urban Economics, Institute of 
Urban and Regional Development, University of California 
at Berkeley, 1971. 264 pp. $2.50. Includes empirical 
facets of urban land economics. 


The Language of Cities; A Glossary of Terms, by 
Charles Abrams with the assistance of Robert Kolodny. 
Viking Press, New York, 1971. 365 pp. $10.00. A lexicon 
of terms used by city-dwellers to define words and terms 
that apply to city life. 


Managing the Modern City, by James M. Banovetz. 
Published for the Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration by the International City Management 
Association, Washington, D.C., 1971. 476 pp. $14.00. 
Approaches urban management from the viewpoint of the 
chief administrator and the overall perspective needed for 
effective and responsible government. 


New Publications Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


Fourth Biennial HUD Awards for Design Excellence, 
68 pp., $1.25, reviews the 27 winners of HUD’s com- 
petition for design excellence in two categories—Urban 
Design Concepts and Project Design—plus three Special 
Mention award winners.. All the HUD-assisted plans and 
projects receiving awards are described, pictured, and 
identified with designers, consultants, developers, owners, 
and clients. 


Organization of Community Groups in Support of 


- the Planning Process and Code Enforcement Administra- 


tion, 69 pp., 40 cents, attempts to give government 
program administrators a basic understanding of com- 
munity organizations—their types, dynamics, organization, 
and leadership—and the part they play in community 
conflicts. 


Selecting and Financing A Home, 24 pp., 15 cents, 
presents information to help families select and finance a 
home based on their needs, goals, and income. Discusses 
renting versus buying, shopping for a home and neighbor- 
hood, types and costs of mortgage loans, and fitting 
housing costs into a budget. 
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A young man learns the techniques of suburban living by helping maintain his own yard 
or by working for the Authority in the summer. The Authority rotates the youth 
workers to give them experience in different work situations. 


There is only one difference be- 
tween’ Conway Homes, an attractive 
and fashionable 436-unit subdivision 
in Stockton, Calif., and others in the 
southwest section of this community 
of 175,000. Conway Homes is a low- 
cost public housing facility of the 
San Joaquin County Housing Author- 
ity. It is a showpiece that mirrors 
foresight and ingenuity, distinguished 
individual designs, and varied land- 
scapings. These factors make this 
public housing subdivision distinctive 
in a residential sector consisting pri- 
marily of private developments. 

In 1942 the Board of Supervisors 
of San Joaquin County first recog- 
nized the need for an agency to 
combat the increasing shortage of 
decent, safe, and sanitary homes in 
the county. They established the San 
Joaquin County Housing Authority. 


Need for Housing 


San Joaquin County had a large 
influx of World War II wartime work- 
ers employed in defense industries 
and defense-related activities involving 
California’s deepest inland port at 
Stockton. After the war, the County 
found itself, like many other Cali- 
fornia areas, with a low supply of 
adequate housing for the families of 
servicemen and an excess of workers 
who had chosen to remain in the 
relaxing climate of California. With 
the abundance of labor, wages re- 
mained low and the demand for low- 
cost, adequate housing increased. 
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In 1949, the Housing Authority 
with the assistance of the City of 
Stockton constructed 400 low-rent 
homes; by 1951 they had created 
Sierra Vista, a southeast Stockton 
project. An additional 64 units were 
constructed in 1957, bringing the 
total number of homes in this con- 
ventional housing site to 464. 

Coupled with the need to replace — 
the temporary wartime quarters, 7 
Stockton, the county seat, initiated a» 
slum clearance project to eradicate 
the unsafe structures in the com- 
munity. In 1956, the electorate in ~ 
Stockton voted for an additional 300 | 
units of low-cost housing—236 of the ~ 
homes were constructed in southwest” 
Stockton to start another conven-7 
tional project, Conway Homes; the © 
other 64 were built in Sierra Vista. 

In 1961 Stockton voters approved 
expansion of Conway Homes by 200 
additional units. The Conway Homes 
complex now has 13 one-bedroom, 
202 two-bedroom, 136. three- 
bedroom, 70 four-bedroom, and 15 
five-bedroom homes. For privacy, 
each home has a fenced back yard 
and private entrances. 


Planned Participation 


The Conway Homes complex 
would be an asset to any community. 
“In the planning of Conway Homes, 
the Authority pioneered in lower 
density construction of conventional 
low rent sites,” said Allen R. Reed, 





unity. 

lomes, 
lower 
tional 
Reed, 


being occupied. 


The Recreation Center at Conway Homes has equipment for football, baseball, basketball, 
tennis, ping pong, pool, handball, volley ball, and a caroms board surrounded by 


youngsters. 


A vacant unit is detailed—cleaned up and 
fixed up—by Authority employees, then 
inspected by a maintenance crew before 


a 


former executive secretary of the 
Housing Authority, a position he held 
for 17 years before retiring last year. 

“The Authority’s aim was to in- 
clude maximum tenant participation 
in the maintenance and operation of 
Conway Homes,” Reed added. This 
$5 million development on 68.3 acres 
of land is maintained jointly by the 
residents and the Housing Authority. 
The Authority provides tools and 
equipment to the occupants for gar- 
dening purposes. 

““A windshield survey would dis- 
close the pride residents have in 
maintaining the shrubbery, lawns, and 
trees,’ J.B. Hedrick, Secretary- 
Executive Director of the Housing 
Authority commented. “The Housing 
Authority has an outstanding main- 
tenance policy and program. When a 
tenant no longer qualifies for housing 
and leaves, the tenant maintenance 
unit paints and does other touchup 
work to ready the unit for the next 
occupant. The Authority has a five 
year cycle of major maintenance for 
the interior and exterior of all homes 
under its jurisdiction.” 

Hedrick does not anticipate any 
difficulty keeping Conway Homes 
occupied. “For every vacancy that 
occurs, a dozen applicants are wait- 
ing,” he said. 


Services and Conveniences 


Residents have complete urban ser- 
vices with suburban conveniences. 
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The complex is adjacent to a pri- 


vately developed subdivision, on the 
west and north (Lever Village). With- 
in walking distance, there is a shop- 
ping center, community recreational 
area, day care facilities, and elemen- 
tary and junior high schools. Com- 
munity services include church ser- 
vices in the multipurpose community 
facility every Sunday, Housing Auth- 
ority-sponsored Boy Scout troops and 
Cub Scout packs, teen and tot pro- 
grams, cooking classes by the Uni- 
versity of California Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, and arts and crafts 
classes. The City of Stockton pro- 
vides a full time recreation director, 
and the Authority furnishes supplies 
for the recreational program. These 
activities are organized by tenant 
councils at regular meetings. 

A modernization program keeps 
the development up to date. Ranges 
and refrigerators are being replaced in 
the 236 homes constructed in 1957. 
These units will get new roofs and 
ceramic tile drainboards. Another 
feature of modernization will include 
a day care center for working 
mothers. 


“Conway Homes is an exemplary 
model of the assistance a govern- 
mental agency is able to offer its 
economically disadvantaged families,” 
commented County Supervisor Car- 
men Perino. “This operation is part 
of a process that leads families into 
eventually becoming homeowners. 
Conway Homes is evidence of a 
successful government enterprise.” 

The Housing Authority also has a 
leased housing program of 1,250 
units scattered throughout Stockton 
and San Joaquin County. The Auth- 
ority owns or operates 282 other 
units in three other communities. 

The Housing Authority has a five- 
member commission appointed by 
the Board of Supervisors. “This com- 
mission has served the people of this 
county with the highest and most 
dedicated service that could be de- 
manded from any public body.” 
Perino said. “Without the dedication 
and experience of this commission, 
San Josquin County would be con- 
fronted with a tremendous problem 
of upgrading the standard of living 
for many of the less fortunate people 
in this County.” €@ 
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NEW LOOK 
IN MOBILE 
LOOMIS 


At least two out of every five families who 
buy a new home this year without Federal help 
will buy a mobile home. Some industry people 
say almost half of all new homes bought without 
subsidies in 1971 will be homes on wheels. 

Sales of mobiles dipped slightly to 402,000 in 
1970’s economic slowdown, but industry spokes- 
men voice satisfaction that volume did not fall 
off nearly as sharply as in conventional housing. 
Marketing consultant Robert F. Elrick, data sup- 
plier to the Mobile Homes Manufacturer Associa- 
tion (MHMA) and Census Bureau, expects mobile 
home shipments to hit a peak of about 450,000 
this year. He reported first-quarter 1971 ship- 
ments of 88,560, up 13 percent over the same 
1970 period. 

How could this be possible, given the handi- 
caps of mobile homes in the housing race? 


@ Their shiny, boxy exteriors often offend the 
eyes of Americans who are house owners. 


@ Mobiles are sold with high-interest chattel 
financing; mortgage money is not available to 
buyers. 


@ Conventionally built houses have benefited 
from 37 years of Federal legislation. Mobiles have 
enjoyed this kind of help, in a limited way, only 
in the past two years. 


@ Most zoning boards favor single-family lots 
for houses and go out of their way to prevent 
mobile homes from coming into their com- 
munities. Thus there is a great shortage of suit- 
able sites. 


@ Everybody knows what a house is; only the 
six million people who live in mobiles seem to 
understand and enjoy mobile home living. 


Despite this partial list of disadvantages there 
is One main reason why the mobiles are making a 
big impact in housing: mobile homes are the only 
low-cost new homes available. 
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Brittany Estates, a 28-acre mobile home park in Tallahassee, Fia., 
provides lush landscaping, a recreation building, pool, and chil- 
dren’s playground among the facilities for its 203 renters. 


z& | Dee 


W. Douglas and Celia Looney relax in their $8,600 mobile home 
in Clancy, Mont., purchased with the aid of a $7,600 mobile 
home loan insured under HUD-FHA’s new program. 


They cost less to construct and less to install 
on-site than any other type of housing offered 
today. This cost saving is passed along to mobile 
home buyers in the form of lower downpayments 
and lower monthly payouts over much shorter 
time periods than is available to buyers of con- 
ventionally built homes, new or existing, financed 
by mortgage loans. __ 

Mobile homes cost less to construct because 
they are factory built with lower wage costs, they 
use less material (2x2’s instead of 2x4’s, lighter 
weight flooring, etc.), they are generally smaller 
in size, and they require little foundation work or 
assembly at the site. Many mobile home buyers 
rent ‘‘pads” in park developments, thus tying up 
no money in land. The MHMA believes those 
who locate mobiles on private sites as a rule own 
low-priced property. 


Too Costly for Low-Income 


No wonder then that the low-cost, low-price 
mobiles have become so important a_ national 
source of new housing in recent years. In this 
period, rising land and construction costs have 
virtually priced the conventional builders out of 
the under $15,000 market. 
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A mobile home passes through the various stages of production as 
it slides along the tracks in this typical assembly line mobile home 
plant. i 





However, the low-cost mobiles are still too 
costly for most low-income families because of 
the financing method. Few poor families can find 
the money for the downpayment. Even if they 
can, the monthly payments are more than they 
can easily afford. The monthly outlay might total 
$170 to cover loan installments on a $6,000 unit, 
park rent, taxes, maintenance, utilities, and 
insurance. 

That would represent 33 percent of a $6,000 
annual income and 50 percent of a $4,000 in- 
come. (Mobiles make economic sense for lower 
income families only when the units can be 
bought second-hand at sharply reduced prices and 
located on private sites owned by the occupants 
or their relatives). 

Industry spokesmen cite figures like those 
above to support their argument that mobile 
home sales will not be greatly affected by the 
increased production of houses under the Govern- 
ment’s Section 235 homeownership interest sub- 
sidy program. That program, they say, chiefly 
helps those below the income level of mobile 
home buyers, is confined in large part to metro- 


politan areas where few mobiles are located, and - 


in any case is not adequately funded to provide 
homes for more than a fraction of families unable 
to afford houses in the private market. 

Mobile home makers show no concern either 
about competition from modular housing, the 
three-dimensional sections built to meet housing 
codes. They say these are higher priced and thus 
far play an insignificant role in housing. 


Industry Outlook Optimistic 


Economist Robinson Newcomb foresees a 
steady climb in mobile home production over the 
next few years to the 500,000-600,000 range. 


This forecast appears in his new study for the 


Urban Land Institute titled, ‘‘Mobile Homes and 
Parks: An Analysis of Characteristics.”’ He cites 
three reasons for the growing success of mobiles: 


@ Increase in size, quality, and comfort of 
mobile homes, thereby enlarging their market. 


@ Increase in the numbers of people in the 
20-34 and 55-74 age brackets, those who find 
mobile homes well suited to their housing needs. 


@ Most compelling—the price. He finds that the 
price per square foot for mobiles has actually 
declined since 1960. 


Some major conventional housing producers 
also are betting on a continuing strong market for 
mobiles. Boise Cascade Corporation, National 
Homes, Kaufman and Broad, and most recently, 
Levitt and Sons, have begun making mobile 
homes. 

A recent listing of the 100 largest housing 
producers, published by Automation in Housing, 
shows nine of the top 10 dollar-volume housing 
leaders—and 25 of the top 50—produced mobile 
homes last year. The magazine reported that the 
10 biggest mobile home _ producers shipped 
195,000 units in 1970. 

Meanwhile, progress is being made in creating 
more park areas to alleviate the shortage that 
hampers sales of mobiles. The National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders (NAHB) has produced a 
color sound film featuring several attractive parks 
and describing them as worthy developments for 
community zoners to approve. Not a few NAHB 
members are anxious to develop these parks. 

One major impetus behind the increase in 
development of parks is HUD’s program of insur- 
ing mortgages on them. This is an old provision 
under the Section 207 (Multifamily Rental Hous- 
ing) program that was dormant until 1969 when 
regulations were greatly liberalized and Congress 
raised mortgage limits. Result: starts of park 
spaces jumped from 134 in 1968 to 1,084 in 
1969, and to 22,364 last year. This year the 
number should increase to 65,000 or more 
spaces. 


Financing a Mobile 


Two Federal programs to help families buy 
mobiles on better terms are beginning to take 
hold. One of the these is HUD’s Title | mobile 
home loan insurance program. It went into effect 
March 1970, but was used in only about 1,000 
sales in the first full year of operation. That 
number should increase sharply in 1971. 
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HUD’s program provides for FHA insurance 
on 12-year loans up to $10,000 on new single 
units, or on 15-year, $15,000 loans on “double- 
wides” (two attached mobile units). Minimum 
downpayment is five percent on a mobile home 
priced up to $6,000 and 10 percent on the 
amount over $6,000. 

Despite these favorable terms, the program 
has seen little use because the law requires a 
much lower interest rate on these loans than 
lenders can get under customary mobile home 
lending practice. The HUD-FHA interest rate is 
on a sliding scale, from 10.57 percent down to 
7.63 percent, depending on loan amount and 
length of repayment term. Conventional lenders 
make loans in the range of 11 to 13 percent in 
simple interest. Congress last year turned down 
Secretary Romney’s request for authority to set 
maximum interest rates to meet money market 
conditions. Recommendations for housing legisla- 
tion this year again include a request to give the 
Secretary such authority. 


Advantages of New Programs 


Nevertheless, the HUD program is catching on 
because manufacturers, dealers, and lenders have 
begun to see some special advantages in the 
program. Several major lenders have earmarked 
large loan amounts to help manufacturer-dealer 
teams boost their sales. 

As one multi-State producer explained, this 
program of low downpayments and longer terms 
permits him to sell bigger mobiles to the market 
he already serves and to reach a new group of 
families whose incomes are lower than those of 
his regular market. Further, HUD’s program does 
not require dealers to co-insure loans through the 
usual industry lending practice that requires 
dealers to pay into a lender-controlled reserve 
fund account. 


The other new Federal program is the Vet- 
erans Administration’s guarantees on loans for 
both mobile homes and the owners’ lots. The 
loan may be for a maximum of $10,000 on the 
mobile home or up to $17,500 if the loan is also 
for a fully developed lot. Also, the VA Adminis- 
trator may set the mobile home interest rate to 
meet market conditions. The current maximum is 
10.75 percent. The rate for money used to buy 
and improve a lot is set at seven percent. 


VA’s program took effect several months ago, 
and slow going was reported at first in processing. 
Now, VA expects speedier paperwork to lead to a 
probable 1971 volume of more than 13,000 
guaranteed loans. 
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There is no question about the mobile hcme 
industry still making news. Among the latest: 

@ A dozen States have already permitted 14- 
foot-wide mobiles to move over the highways. 

@ Near Minneapolis, mobiles are going up verti- 
cally in a suburban park where a three-story 
platform has been built. 

@ Studies by the Boston Federal Reserve Bank 
and by Economist Newcomb suggest that strictly 
from a personal finance standpoint mobile home 
buyers make out at least as well over a period of 
years as typical buyers of existing homes. 

The industry still faces some major problems, 
however. One is the reluctance of zoners to 
permit mobiles to come into their communities. 
This is a continuing battle that industry and park 
builders lose more often than not in metropolitan 
areas where there is the greatest need for more 
housing. 

Another problem is durability. No one knows 
exactly how long mobile homes will last. Some 
believe their average life is no longer than the 
typical seven-year chattel loan. Obviously, some 
will last longer than others according to how well 
they are built. The MHMA is taking an important 
step this year to assure better quality construc- 
tion. Association members now must permit regu- 
lar plant inspections by MHMA to determine 
whether the industry’s quality standard is being 
met. 





Components of Housing Production 


Housing Starts and Mobile Home Shipments 
Estimated* for Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1971 


Number Percent 
of Units of Total 
Mobile Homes 
(all unsubsidized) 420,000 20.4 
1-Family Houses, 
unsubsidized 669 ,500 32.6 
1-Family Houses, 
subsidized 234,000 11.4 
2- to 4-Family Buildings, 
unsubsidized 69 ,500 3.4 
Multifamily (5+), 
unsubsidized 415,500 20.2 
Multifamily (5+), 
subsidized 246,500 12.0 
Total 2,055,000 100.0 


*Estimate as of May 15, 1971, by HUD’s Office 
of Economic and Market Analysis. 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 1970 CENSUS OF HOUSING 





The number of housing units in the U.S. rose 10.3 million units in the past decade 

The total number of housing units on Census Day 1970 was 68.6 million, some 10.3 million or 
18% more than in 1960. The 18% increase although greater than the 13% population increase in the 
decade is considerably lower than the 26% increase in housing units recorded between 1950 and 
1960. 


Homeownership continued to rise during the 60’s 

The number of homeowners in the U.S. rose from 32.8 million to 39.9 million, an increase of 
22% between 1960 and 1970. Homeownership in 1970 stood at 63% of the 63 million occupied 
housing units in the country compared to 62% of the 53 million occupied units in 1960. 


Fewer homes are crowded 

The number of overcrowded housing units in the U.S., those with more than one person per 
room, dropped from 6.1 million to 5.2 million in 1970. Between 1960 and 1970 the proportion of 
housing units having more than one person per room dropped by about one-fourth. In 1960, 11.5% 
of the 53 million households had more than one person per room compared with 8.2% of the 63 
million households in 1970. 


And fewer homes have deficient plumbing 

A significant decrease in the number of housing units lacking basic plumbing facilities occurred 
between 1960 and 1970. By definition, basic plumbing facilities are a flush toilet and a bathtub or 
shower for the exclusive use of the occupants of the housing unit, and hot piped water. A housing 
unit is considered to lack basic plumbing facilities if it does not have one or more of the facilities or 
if it has basic facilities which are used also by another household. In 1970 some 6.9% or 4.7 million 
of the 67.6 million year-round housing units lacked the plumbing facilities. This was in marked 
contrast with 16.8% of the 58.3 million year-round units lacking such facilities in 1960. 





U.S. Housing Stock, 1970 vs. 1960 


(Numbers in millions) 








Percent 

1970 1960 Change 

Total Housing Units 68.6 58.3 17.7 
Total Occupied Units 63.4 53.0 19.6 
Owner Occupied 39.9 32.8 21.6 
Renter Occupied 23.5 20.2 16.3 
Overcrowded Units 5.2 6.1 — 14.8 
Units with Deficient Plumbing 4.7 9.8 — 52.0 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


S. Department of Housing and Urban Development / Washington, 0 C 


IF YOUARE... 


A public official, builder, developer, lender, 
architect, planner, or an American con- 
cerned about the Nation’s housing and 
urban problems. . . 

YOU SHOULD READ HUD CHALLENGE, 
the official magazine of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 
This 32-page, monthly, illustrated magazine 
features HUD programs, projects, policies 
and new directions; achievements by govern- 
ments, private industry, and volunteers; 
ideas and innovations in the field, interviews 
with urban experts, and answers to pressing 
questions about housing and urban devel- 
opment. Please use the coupon to subscribe. 
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